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Caractere de I'Hisioire. A D. Xenopol. Bevue Philosophique, January, 
1904, pp. 29-45. 

M. Xenopol insists that there are no historical laws, only historical 
series, developments from a nucleus to a result. For laws imply eternal 
repetition; while history deals only with individual facts, facts that, 
though possessing general and collective elements, can never be repeated. 
The sociologist is rebuked for attempting to bring the material of his- 
tory under laws of development, an attempt that tends to ' destroy the 
differential element of the several historical series.' 

His view accords in general with that of Eickert. The latter's 
reference to continuity as the principle of connection in history is 
overlooked; it would have been of service in the discussion. The 
individuality that Eickert recognizes as an ultimate character of reality, 
M. Xenopol would base on a ' croyance ' that certain facts are such that 
nothing just like them will occur again, the uniqueness, in some cases, 
being merely their places in time. M. Xenopol renders a service, I think, 
in transcending that limitation of history to the acts of men in society 
which the convenience of academic administration seems to suggest; 
a limitation that results in confusing the aim of the historian with that 
of the sociologist, moralist or artist. Neither Eickert nor Miinsterberg, 
e. g., seems to allow for the historians of strata and of animal forms. 

The historian obviously treats the past as past, and as real in spite 
of its pastness; from this one fact the concept of history can, I believe, 
be developed. As memory proper attaches to some present self, so his- 
toric pasts belong to some present evidence or fulfillment. As the present, 
coexistent world of evidence is somehow common to all, so history is 
'objective.' It is built up solid and unyielding by the intersection of 
many past actions, which are measured and interrelated by reference to 
that one action whose 'counting' is time. History extends indefinitely 
backwards, but moves always to the present, be that one or many. Its 
content is a continuous action, like that in memory, regardless of me- 
chanical explanations. But scientific laws suggest the action of which 
the evidence is the fulfillment, and confirm or reject hypothetical action; 
though the final test is the ' fact,' the interrelation of the various actions 
thus posited. 

The sociologists have annoyed M. Xenopol; but it is hard to sym- 
pathize with him. He admits the application of 'laws of development' 
to primitive human history; why not apply them as far as we can? Why 
not set as our ideal the mechanical interpretation of all history? The 
scientist always starts from history. The physicist measures a past 
action by means of present evidence. The past is no mere memory, but 
true, 'objective' history, or his laws would have no validity. He con- 
structs his machines ideally; but the verification of his conclusion is 
again to be found in a history, a past of which there is evidence, not 
a mere memory. He must be able to interpret that history mechanically. 
The orator is satisfied with his ' science ' when applause and breathless 
silence have met his efforts according to calculation. And so the 
sociologist starts from history and comes back to it. History by its 
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ideal of continuity is distinguishable from all scientific constructions of 
and in it. It grows forever ; and must ever have a new fact as a problem 
for the scientist. Percy Hughes. 

Columbia University. 

Herbert Spencer. H. Hoffding. Tilshueren, January, 1904, pp. 1-8. 

Mr. Spencer, says Professor Hoffding, exhibits the empiricism and 
realism common to the English school of thinkers, though he has sought 
to widen the horizon, and in so doing has introduced an essential change. 
The doctrine enunciated in the 'Principles of Psychology,' that the 
capacities and characteristics of the entire human race as exhibited in the 
life of the individuals constituting it, must be explained, not from the 
conditions surrounding the individual alone, but must and can be ex- 
plained out of the external conditions under which the development of 
the race has taken place, will insure Mr. Spencer a permanent place in 
the history of thought. The three volumes of his ' Essays ' probably 
constitute a more permanently valuable contribution than the series of 
systematic works, which latter are often mere schematic outlines, projected 
beforehand, and filled in afterwards. His critics are probably right in 
designating the reconciliation of religion and science in the First Prin- 
ciples as illusory and inconsistent. The most important objections which 
can be urged against him are of an epistemological character. His zeal 
to compile, systematize and deduce often drives him into an uncritical 
attitude. His main interest lies in presenting the idea of evolution in 
its strongest light, and this causes him to treat inadequately many 
problems, especially the problem of the validity of knowledge and its final 
presupposition, and the problem of the relation between the psychical and 
the physical. But the main results of Spencer's analysis of the develop- 
ment idea will undoubtedly be of permanent significance. An exhaustive 
consideration of the causal concept will in time demonstrate that a 
similar inquiry must be directed to the related concept of development. 
Spencer has pointed out the close connection between these two ideas, 
and his investigation of the concept of development will always remain 
an important contribution to the doctrine of the categories. 

David F. Swenson. 

University of Minnesota. 

Ueher die stereoslcopische Wirhung der sogenannten Tapetenbilder. 

Bernhard Fuchs. Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie der 

Sinnesorgane, XXXTL, 2, pp. 81-86. 

This article presents three figures which can be used for the purpose of 
securing binocular fusion when the eyes are converged either in front of 
the page or behind it. Nothing essentially new appears in the discussion. 
The author emphasizes the well-known fact that if there is the slightest 
lack of uniformity in the repeated patterns, the different parts of the 
figure will seem to lie at different levels, whereas, the more uniform the 
drawings, the more nearly the figures will seem to lie at the same level. 

Charles H. Judd. 

Yale University. 



